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NORTH CAROLINA'S CURRICULUM 
PROGRAM 


James E, HiLtMANn 
State Department of Public Instruction 
Raleigh, N. C. 


T IS NOT the purpose of this article to describe the curriculum 
iat in North Carolina. That has been done in State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction publication No. 177—A Study Guide for 
Curriculum Construction for Use in Summer Schools, 1934 and pub- 
lication No. 179—Suggested Procedures for Curriculum Construc- 
tion and Course of Study Building, 1934-1935. The former publica- 
tion was used in the summer schools of 1934. A copy of the latter 
publication is in the hands of every teacher, principal and superintend- 
ent in the State, as well as interested lay organizations and individ- 
uals of the public at large, and has been the basis for participation 
and study during the year. That North Carolina is engaged in a 
study of the curriculum of the elementary and secondary schools is 
general knowledge. It is gratifying at this time to announce that 
keenest interest has been manifested on the part of everyone and that 
a foundation is being laid for a continuous, intelligent study of the 
curriculum and the general problems of education. 

The statement presented here is littke more than an announce- 
ment of the concluding steps in the development of the present 
stage of the program. It is felt this information is of sufficient gen- 
eral interest that a degree of publicity is desirable. THe Hicu ScHoo. 
JouRNAL has been good enough to offer its services for this pur- 
pose. In general, only high school teachers, principals and superin- 
tendents would be reached directly through this journal. They are 
asked, however, to call the matter to the attention of the grade teacher. 
This should not be difficult since grade teachers constitute a major 


part of the faculty in most high school units. It is urged, then, 
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that those who receive THE Hicu ScHoot JouRNAL give the widest 
possible publicity to this statement about the curriculum program. 

The present program was inaugurated January Ist, 1934, and ex- 
tends for a period of twenty-one months, terminating October Ist, 
1935. During the current school year practically all of the county 
and city administrative units have been working on some phase of 
the curriculum. In general, each administrative unit has restricted 
itself to a particular aspect of the work, as: health, art, science in 
the elementary school, etc. Under this organization, at some point 
in the state, every possible phase of the program has been considered. 
The teaching activities and experiences in which teachers have en- 
gaged and with which they have been concerned have followed a 
more or less uniform procedure, as suggested on pages 102 and 103 
of Bulletin No. 179. Lay organizations and interested individual 
citizens have followed their own procedures, but for these groups 
and individuals suggestions appear on pages 9 and 10 of Bulletin 
No. 179. 

And now for the information toward which it is desired that spe- 
cial attention be directed. This, as previously stated, has to do with 
the concluding steps in the present program. It seems to relate it- 
self to these three topics: (1) conferences of state committees, (2) 
work in summer schools, and (3) what next. Each of these is dis- 
cussed briefly. 


CONFERENCES OF STATE COMMITTEES 


Each subject of instruction in both the elementary and secondary 
school has a small Central State Committee. About 400 teachers 
make up the entire personnel for both whites and Negroes. These 
committees, working with the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, have a very direct responsibility to the program. Considerable 
work has already been done by a number of the committees ; but with 
other committees, through no fault of their own, most of the work is 
yet to be done. Plans have been made, therefore, for at least three 
day conferences of the white committees during the last two weeks 
of May and for the Negro committees during the first week of June. 
For attendance at these conferences a substantial part, if not all, of 
the necessary expenses will be met by the State through its grant from 
the General Education Board, New York. 

Materials which teachers have produced during the current school 
year and which had been reviewed and edited by local Executive 
Councils are to be filed with the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion not later than May 10th. Lay organizations have been asked to 
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present reports and recommendations by May 15th. A consideration 
of these materials will constitute part of the work engaged in by the 
State Committees in these conferences. Undoubtedly, in these con- 
ferences, among other things the committee would: 


1. Examine, criticize and evaluate the material which had come 
from the field. 

2. Decide upon what, in its judgment, the course of study should 
be in its respective subject field. 

3. Prepare as much of the material as time and resources would 
make possible. 

4. Determine those phases of the work on which definite mate- 

rial and information were still lacking. 

Plan what should be done next which would include recom- 

mendations which would be presented to the Summer School 

Curriculum Courses. 


wn 


WorK IN THE SUMMER SCHOOLS 


The program contemplates that in all summer schools of the State 
this year there will be a degree of participation in the work of the cur- 
riculum. In some institutions and with some courses the contribu- 
tions made will be entirely voluntary and will be a reflection mainly 
of their interests in the project. But, to be assured of achieving cer- 
tain results from work in the summer schools, in different phases of 
work and at various institutions there are what have been designated 
as Approved Curriculum Laboratory Courses. These courses and 
institutions were selected in this way. Through a general letter all 
of the colleges and universities were advised with reference to the 
courses which are needed and desired. They were requested to se- 
lect the courses which individually they would like to undertake. 
With very few exceptions, the courses which have been approved 
for special work at particular institutions are those for which the 
institution itself expressed a desire. It was necessary to limit the 
number of courses in any given field, and almost without exception 
the limit has been two. Only in a few instances were there demands 
for more courses than could be approved. It is assumed the courses 
which were not approved and designated as Laboratory Courses will 
be offered by the institutions anyway. Undoubtedly from these will 
come very valuable contributions. At the present time one Labora- 
tory Course would still be approved for each of the following sub- 
ject fields: 


1. History in the Elementary School* 
2. Physical Education in the Elementary and Secondary School* 


* If interested in these courses write the State Department of Public Instruction for final 
developments. 
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It is obvious from the foregoing statements that the summer 
school work as it relates to the curriculum program is of two types: 
(1) delegated or assigned and (2) voluntary. The former would be 
represented by the Approved Curriculum Laboratory Courses and 
the latter by any other courses that related to the curriculum and 
through which the instructors and classes would wish to make con- 
tributions. With this latter group there would be the fullest possible 
codperation from the State Department of Public Instruction and 
through it valuable help is confidently expected. 


I. APPROVED CURRICULUM LABORATORY COURSES 


These courses will be concerned definitely with the materials that 
should constitute the course of study for the particular subject. Mate- 
rials which have been prepared by teachers during the year, as well 
as the recommendations and work of the State Committee of the ap- 
propriate subject field, will be referred to the proper Laboratory 
Course. The class will study this material, evaluate it and do such 
“de novo” work as may seem necessary in order to complete the 
course of study in that subject or field. It is thus apparent that 
these courses are very definitely a part of the program and those 
conducting them will be held responsible for the work for which they 
have been approved. 

Since these Laboratory Courses constitute a definite part of the 
program the membership of the classes should be made up of the 
best teachers possible. Only those teachers with experience and 
whose training would give them at least advanced undergraduate 
standing are eligible for admission. Members of State Committees 
who expect to attend summer school should include the appropriate 
Laboratory Course as a part of their work. Good teachers through- 
out the state who attend summer school and who wish to participate 
in the curriculum program are urged to attend an institution that pro- 
vides the Laboratory Course in which they are interested. In this 
connection the University of North Carolina has a small sum that 
could be used to meet partial expenses of a few selected people who 
would like to enter the Laboratory Courses at Chapel Hill, Raleigh, 
or Greensboro. Those who would like to be considered in this group 
will communicate with the State Department of Public Instruction, 
stating the course and institution in which they are interested, and 
their qualifications for the work. Catawba College will furnish free 
dormitory accommodations to teachers who wish to take the Labora- 
tory Courses there and who are specifically recommended for the 
work by the State Department of Public Instruction. It is possible 
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that other institutions would make slight concessions to a few care- 
fully selected teachers, but the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion has no knowledge to that effect. 

What follows is a summary of the Laboratory Courses at the 
present time. For convenience the summary is given in two parts. 
In part A the summary is by courses and in part B by institutions. 
In part B wherever the information is now available the exact title 
of the course as it appears in the catalog of the institution is given, 
together with the amount of credit which the course carries; other- 
wise, the title as given in part A is used, which simply indicates the 
general fields. 


A. SUMMARY OF LABORATORY COURSES BY COURSES 
(Waites) 


Courses 


1, Art Education in the Elementary 
and Secondary Schools 


2. Music in the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Schools 


3. Language Arts (Reading, Lan- 


guage, Spelling and Writing), in 
the Elementary School 


4. Language, Spelling and Writing 
in the Elementary School 


5. Reading in the Elementary School 


6. English in the Secondary School 


7. Arithmetic in the Elementary 
School 

8. Mathematics in the Secondary 
School 

9. Geography in the Elementary 


School 


10. Geography in the Elementary and 
Secondary School 


Institutions Where Offered 


N. C. State College, Raleigh; and East 
Carolina Teachers College, Green- 
ville 


Woman’s College, University of North 
Carolina, Greensboro 


Duke University, Durham; and Wom- 
an’s College, University of North 
Carolina, Greensboro 


Lenoir Rhyne College, Hickory 


Catawba College, Salisbury 


Duke University, Durham; and the 
. University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill. 


Duke University, Durham; and East 
Carolina Teachers College, Green- 
ville 


Duke University, Durham; and the 


University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill 

Catawba College, Salisbury 

East Carolina Teachers College, 
Greenville 
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11. 


16. 


17. 


22. 
23. 


Citizenship in the Elementary and 
Secondary School 


Character Education in the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary School 


History in the Elementary School 


Social Studies in the Secondary 
School 


Science in the Elementary School 
Science in the Secondary School 


Health in the Elementary and 
Secondary School 


Physical Education in the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Schools 


Modern Language in the Sec- 
ondary School 


Commercial Education 


Home Economics in the Second- 
ary School 


Guidance in the Secondary School 


General Problems 
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Asheville Normal, Asheville 


Asheville Normal, Asheville; and 
N. C. State College, Raleigh 


Western Carolina Teachers College, 
Cullowhee; and East Carolina 


Teachers College, Greenville 


Duke University, Durham; and the 
University of North Carolina; 


Chapel Hill 


Duke University, Durham; and East 
Carolina Teachers College, Green- 
ville 


University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill; and N. C. State College, Ra- 


leigh 

Asheville Normal, Asheville; and 
Woman’s College, U. N. C.,, 
Greensboro 


Appalachian State Teachers College, 
Boone 


University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill 


Woman’s College, U. N. C., Greens- 
boro 


Woman’s College, U. N. C., Greens- 
boro 
N. C. State College, Raleigh 


Duke University, Durham; and Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill 


SUMMARY OF LABORATORY COURSES BY COURSES 
( NEGROES) 


Courses 


Language Arts (Reading, Lan- 
guage, Writing, Spelling) in the 
Elementary School 


English in the Secondary School 


Mathematics in the Secondary 
School 


Institutions Where Offered 


Elizabeth City State Normal; and 
Winston-Salem Teachers College 


N. C. College for Negroes, Durham 


N. C. College for Negroes, Durham 


oc Ribot 
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4. Physical Education in the Elemen- 
tary School 


5. Science in the Elementary School 


6. Citizenship in the Elementary 
School 


7. French in the Secondary School 


8. Music in the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary School 


9. Health in the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary School 


10. Home Economics in the Second- 
ary School 


11. Agriculture in the Secondary 
School 


12. Natural Science in the Secondary 


School 
13. Fine Arts in the Secondary School 


14. Guidance in the Secondary School 


Fayetteville State Normal 


Fayetteville State Normal 


Fayetteville State Normal 


N. C. College for Negroes, Durham 


N. C. College for Negroes, Durham 


Winston-Salem Teachers College 


Winston-Salem Teachers College 


A. and T. College, Greensboro 


A. and T. College, Greensboro 


A. and T. College, Greensboro 


A. and T. College, Greensboro 


B. SUMMARY OF LABORATORY COURSES BY INSTITUTIONS 
e (Waites) 


Institution 


Appalachian State Teachers College 


Asheville Normal and Teachers Col- 
lege 


Catawba College 


Courses 


Physical Education in the Elementary 
and Secondary Schools 


Educ. 19. Character Education in the 
Elementary and Secondary 
School. 

3 semester hrs. college credit 
Public Health I. Health in the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary School 
3 semester hrs. college credit 
History 1. Citizenship in the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Schools 
3 semester hrs. college credit 


Geography S41. Laboratory Course 
in Geography for the Elementary 
School 
3 semester hrs. college credit 

Educ. S47A. Laboratory Course in 
Reading for the Elementary 
School 
3 semester hrs. college credit 
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Duke University 


East Carolina Teachers College 


Lenoir Rhyne College 


* This is a type of seminar course. 
will be utilized where possible. 


Educ. $247. Investigation in Arithme- 
tic 
3 semester hrs. graduate credit 
Educ. S246. The Teaching of Mathe- 
matics (Secondary) 
3 semester hrs. graduate credit 
Educ. $205. Curriculum Problems in 
Secondary Education (English & 
Social Studies) 
3 semester hrs. graduate credit 
*Educ. $222. The Curriculum and 
Materials of the Elementary 
Grades (Language Arts) 
3 semester hrs. graduate credit 
Educ. S226. Teaching the Social Stud- 
ies 
3 semester hrs. graduate credit 
Educ. $167. Materials and Methods in 
the Teaching of Science in the 
Elementary School 
3 semester hrs. undergraduate 
credit 
Educ. $242. Curriculum Problems in 
the Elementary School 
3 semester hrs. graduate credit 


Math. 445. Curriculum Constructjon in 
Arithmetic 
6 quarter hrs. graduate credit 
Science 420. Investigations in Elemen- 
tary Science 
3 quarter hrs. graduate credit 
Geog. 321. Geography Laboratory 
Course in Curriculum Construc- 
tion 
3 quarter hrs. graduate credit 
Hist. 330. 
3 quarter hrs. undergraduate credit 
Art 1 & 2. Public School Art 
3 quarter hrs. undergraduate credit 
each 


Educ. Sl. Curriculum Laboratory 
Course in Elementary School Lan- 
guage (Language, writing and 
spelling) 

3 semester hrs. undergraduate 
credit 


Courses in Educ. $142, $147, S192, $197 and others 
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N. C. State College 


University of North Carolina 


Western Carolina Teachers College 


Woman’s College, University of North 
Carolina 
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Educ. $320C. Vocational Guidance 
3 term hrs. graduate credit 
Educ. $.345c. Curriculum Materials in 
Physical Science 
3 term hrs. undergraduate credit 
Educ. $355c. Laboratory Curriculum 
Course in Art Studies 
3 term hrs. undergraduate credit 
Educ. S38lc. Laboratory Curriculum 
Course in Character Development 
3 term hrs. undergraduate credit 


Educ. $160. Curriculum Construction. 

Each 
section carries graduate or under- 
graduate credit for 5 quarter hrs. 
or one course 

Sec. I. General Course, dealing with 
principles, techniques, etc. 

Sec. II. English in the High School 
Curriculum 

Sec. III. French in the High School 
Curriculum 

Sec. IV. Social Studies in the High 
School Curriculum 

Sec. V. Mathematics in the 
School Curriculum 

Sec. VI. Natural Science in the High 
School Curriculum 


This course has six sections. 


High 


History 334. N. C. History 
2% quarter hrs. undergraduate 
credit 


H. Econ. $162. Home Economics Cur- 
riculum 
2 semester hrs. graduate credit 
Music $52. Problems in Music Cur- 


riculum in Elementary Grades 


2 semester hrs. undergraduate 
credit 
Educ. $52. Curriculum Laboratory 


Course in Language Arts 
2, 3, or 4 semester hrs. undergrad- 
uate credit 

Com. Educ. $59, a & b. Materials and 
Methods in Business Subjects 
3 semester hrs. undergraduate 
credit 

Laboratory Course in Health Educa- 
tion 
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B. SUMMARY OF LABORATORY COURSES BY INSTITUTIONS 


(NEGROES) 
Institutions Courses Offered 
Agriculture and Technical College Agriculture in the Secondary School 
Greensboro Natural Science in the Secondary 
School 


Fine Arts in the Secondary School 
Guidance in the Secondary School 


Elizabeth City State Normal Language Arts (Reading, Language, 
Spelling, Writing) in the Elemen- 
tary School 


Fayetteville State Normal School Physical Education in the Elementary 
School 


Science in the Elementary School 
Citizenship in the Elementary School 


North Carolina College for Negroes English in the Secondary School 
Durham Mathematics in the Secondary School 
French in the Secondary School 
Music in the Elementary and Second- 
ary School 
Winston-Salem Teachers College Language Arts (Reading, Language, 
Writing, Spelling) in the Elemen- 
tary School 
Health in the Eleiaentary and Second- 
ary School 
Home Economics in the Secondary 
School 


II. OrHER SUMMER SCHOOL COURSES 


No attempt is made to point out other courses in these summer 
schools or to point out courses in other summer schools that could 
contribute directly to the curriculum program. Suffice it to say there 
are a number of such courses, and that it is the desire of the State 
Department of Public Instruction that these courses make their con- 
tribution. A few courses no doubt will be requested to assist on 
particular problems. Suggestions, recommendations and materials 
from any sources will be welcomed; and in advance of the opening 
of summer schools the State Department of Education would like 
to know the desires of the institutions with reference to services that 
could be rendered. The work of the curriculum is an enterprise on 
which it is hoped there shall be a community of interests and that 
throughout there shall be a genuine spirit of codperation. 
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Wuat NExt 


Following the work in the first term of summer school the staff 
in the State Department of Public Instruction, members of State 
Committees and the State Executive Council will continue to work 
on the material, preparatory to its being made ready for the printer. 
This work would continue through a good part of the month of 
August. Not later than September Ist the material should be ready 
for the printer. 

The document which is printed shall be very tentative in nature. 
The curriculum is conceived to be the experiences which children 
have under the guidance and direction of the teacher. With that con- 
ception, clearly it is not something that is static or that may be fixed 
at any particular time. It must change with changing conditions. 
The curriculum, with its educational implications, cannot very well 
be divorced from the general problems of public welfare. The con- 
trolling philosophy should be that work on the curriculum is a con- 
tinuous process, involving education at all levels of development and 
under constantly changing conditions. Unless that point of view 
prevails, teaching will be barren of results and education shall be- 
come static and fixed, possessing nothing of life and the realities. 

The tentative course of study growing out of this year’s study 
and work will be little more than a beginning, but it should serve 
somewhat as a chart and a guide, indicating lines along which con- 
tinued study and growth are needed. In this connection it is ob- 
vious that some phases of the work will be more complete than oth- 
ers. In the so-called tool subjects, for example, there should be rather 
general agreement as to their function, content and methods of treat- 
ment. But in other fields, particularly the natural and social sciences, 
there would be much less agreement. These fields of knowledge, 
moreover, are more subject to change because they reflect the very 
essence of current life. In science, inventions and discoveries re- 
veal new knowledge. Changing economic, social and political con- 
ditions demand new thought and new adaptations. It is in these 
fields that the individual not only must make his adaptations but he 
must also make his contributions to their further change and ad- 
vance. And, from the point of view of methodology and the nature 
of learning, it is here again that one finds the most divergent views. 
Typical of these is the degree to which the individual natural and 
physical sciences, such as biology, physics, chemistry, or the indi- 
vidual social sciences such as civics, geography, history, economics, 
etc., should be fused and merged and their identity lost. At this 

(Continued on Page 179) 
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THE TEACHER IN ENGLAND 


Juanita McDoucGALp 


North Carolina State Department of Public Instruction 
Raleigh, N. C. 


I. THE PosITION OF THE TEACHER IN ENGLISH LIFE AND EDUCATION 


- OLITICIANS may have their day but the future of England 
P? in the hands of the teacher,” declared Lord Chancellor 
Sankey according to the Educational Supplement of the London 
Times of July 5, 1930, in an address on the occasion of Speech Day. 
“Once the governess was the pitiful drudge of the household. 
The servants patronized her, the master ignored her, the children 





tyrannized over her—now—servants envy her (the teacher’s*) free- 
dom. Mothers fear her caustic tongue. Fathers often keep out of 
her way,” writes a correspondent of this same journal. 

In the April 2, 1932, issue of the Supplement another writer in a 
discussion on the teacher in England makes the following interesting 
comment on American and English teachers. 

“We seem to see the former bristling with efficiency ultraly— 
brightly modern in her methods and up to date in her reading and her 
attendance at summer school, ever punctual and regular in her com- 
pletion of innumerable reports, graphs, record cards, answers to 
questionnaires, first and foremost and all the time a professional 
teacher. e 

“The English picture is more composite. There is a man in it as 
well as a woman, and his ideals are by no means hers.—There are of 
course men teachers in the United States, but in that country, the 
invariable pronoun substitute for teacher is she while in England it 
is he! The English teacher gives us an idea of at any rate outward 
calmness towards his profession; he would rather be thought a 
gentleman than a teacher. He is conservative and apt to put new 
methods of teaching in the same category with acrobatics, and to label 
them stunts; he has a profound contempt for theory, and a still more 
profound contempt for theorists. Yet there is in him (and the pro- 
noun is used to cover both sexes) a sort of inherited maturity, an 
innate racial experience which enables him to triumph over ap- 
parently insuperable professional handicaps and to become a success- 
ful teacher as it were by the light of nature.” 

A story from a current British newspaper further illustrates the 


* Parentheses those of writer. 
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influence of the English teacher. “In a certain city in the fourth 
decade there lived and worked a school master whose name nowadays 
is not often heard. Among his pupils there were three boys—In 
after years they said it was not so much what he taught them as the 
truth-seeking he created. It is said that the three looked back to a 
certain Greek Testament class as one of the most potent influences in 
their lives. When on Christmas Day 1869, the master lay dead, one 
of the three, then of European fame, looked back on his boyhood 
and two things came back as a dominant influence. First, his old 
master believed that Jesus here and now would be a personal friend 
to any human being who sought him, and second, that he was un- 
doubtedly coming again—On his grave they put one word, as he had 
desired —‘‘KaAruxe”—“The Trumpet Shall Sound.” Benson, Light- 
foot, and Wescott were the pupils—The headmasted was Prince 
Lee of Birmingham. It would seem, as in the Greek Torch race, it 
is he who passes the light who finally attains the fairest prize in the 
Great Hope.” 

The public in England has placed the teacher high in the field of 
service, of conscious independent citizenship. Regarding his influ- 
ence in practical phases of school affairs no one thing speaks more 
eloquently for the standing of teachers than the extent to which they 
participate in formulating courses of study and determining method 
and school policy. Legislation in England is a snapshot of actual 
conditions and so we look to statutory actions for further informa- 
tion. In local situations they serve as members of the Local Author- 
ity. The consultative committee (clause 2 of 1921 Act) provides 
that two thirds of its members must “be persons qualified to represent 
the views of universities, and other bodies interested in education.” 
It meets three fimes a year, expenses paid. A Joint Committee of 
these forces prepares the examinations for free places in the second- 
ary school. Frequent conferences of University and Secondary 
heads are held. It is planned that the examinations for teacher cer- 
tification shall be handled by a certifying committee representing the 
universities, the local authorities, the governing body, staffs of col- 
leges, and the training profession as a whole.” The training of 
teachers of special subjects has always been under the control of 
representative bodies of teachers. 

The trend of affairs regarding the powers and privileges of 
teachers can easily be shown by reference to the general character- 
istics : 
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1, Freedom in framing their own curricula subject to the general 
approval of the Board of Education. 

Special arrangements for examination relatively independent 
of the Central Authority. 

3. Greater liberty in choice of subjects and arrangements of their 

time-tables. 

4. Intensely practical training based on school life itself. 

5. Psychology based on real study of children. 

6. Emphasis on practical acquaintance with the social conditions 

in which the child lives. 

The official organization for all classes of teachers—those of the 
public school system and those operating the independent schools—is 
the Royal Society of Teachers, the professional unit commissioned 
by his Majesty in 1929. This body negotiates as a whole or by 
groups for salaries and pensions, sets school attainments and stand- 
ards for certification in coéperation with the Board of Education. 

Relative to control of teacher’s method the Board of Education 
states as its purpose “to enable the right pupils to receive the right 
education from the right teachers at a cost within the means of the 
state under conditions that will enable the pupils to profit by their 
training.” It further elaborates by saying the purpose of adminis- 
tration is to “set free” the teachers “to educate with as few hin- 
drances as possible, not only to give instruction, but to use their 
expert knowledge and their acquaintance with the children so as to 
build up that development, moral, intellectual, and physical, which is 
the aim of education as a whole, intended to turn out citizens, efficient, 
happy, wise, just, and good.” Certainly nothing in these will alarm 
one who is accustomed to modern educational parlance! So far all 
official statements have served to show that local and central authori- 
ties have complete confidence that teachers can handle their own 
affairs. Further investigations reveal the fact that the present system 
of certification is completely free from compulsory preliminary prac- 
tice or testing in the classroom. 


II. How One BecoMes A TEACHER IN ENGLAND 


Generally speaking the English man or woman may enter the 
teaching field when certified under the following conditions : 


1. The intending teacher takes “First School Examinations” and 
completes secondary education. 

2. If the applicant is successful and wishes a degree, he applies 
at the University or a University college, does academic work 
for three years, after which he studies in the purely profes- 
sional field for one year, earning the Diploma of Education. 
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3. Or, if the applicant does not care for the degree, he may go 
to a Teachers College for two years and earn the Teacher’s 
Certificate, awarded by the Board of Education on the basis 
of an examination conducted by the training colleges in co- 
operation with the universities organized in regional groups. 

4. If the applicant does not care to do, either, he may following 
the successful completion of the secondary school, take a year 
as probation teacher under the guidance of a headmaster or 
headmistress in an approved school preparing for the Univer- 
sity Examination leading to a degree and a diploma. 


The English intending teacher, then, has three alternatives in 
higher education by which he may enter the teaching profession. In 
the preliminary training which precedes this stage there were for- 
merly more avenues. For example many rural areas could not afford 
a secondary school. The intending teacher was then apprenticed to 
the Elementary School. To raise the level of general education, 
which was of necessity very meagre under these circumstances, pupil 
centers were established where classes were conducted for the sub- 
jects in which the students were deficient. Such a center met the 
needs of the isolated and of the poor. The pupil centers varied ac- 
cording to the needs. 

What is the position of the teacher from the standpoint of aca- 
demic training? In his History of Education, Dr. I. L. Kandel states 
that an increasing number of teachers are being recruited from grad- 
uates with honors. According to the Yearbook of Education (p. 277, 
1932) “in practice the state relies henceforward on the possession by 
the Elementary Teacher of qualifications as academic in their char- 
acter as a university diploma.” These facts indicate the standard 
and the profession’s attitude toward scholarship. 

From these different types of training we get illustrations of the 
English policy in handling educational questions—a natural method 
of selection of the superior, adaptability to the needs of the situation, 
variety in training schemes. 

The process of selection does not operate altogether to the ad- 
vantage of the profession, because the fact that the State maintains 
capitation grants for intending teachers in secondary schools, training 
colleges, and university training departments, has resulted in a ma- 
jority of the teachers coming from lower classes and from a group of 
more or less indifferent ability. How to overcome this difficulty is 
one of the pertinent problems of the day. One group advocates full 
subsidizing regardless of need because teaching is a form of national 
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service. Another group favors helping only those who are in need 
of financial aid. Still others would not give state aid for increased 
salaries unless superior teaching ability is shown. 


III. THe EvotutTion or TEACHER TRAINING IN ENGLAND 


The complete answer to our inquiry does not lie, then, in subsidies 
and central requirements. Evaluation of the training preceding the 
examination or award of Diploma of Education, is in order. Consul- 
tation of authoritative sources shows a unanimity of opinion that there 
is “no typical training college for elementary teachers.” (Annual Re- 
port, 1912-13). More study shows an even more English charac- 
teristic. Training was for a long period conducted on a purely vol- 
untary basis, according to many and varied standards, followed by 
state aid and systematic action of local authorities. 

Teacher training for women grew out of religious societies. The 
impetus for this came soon after the Reform Bill of 1832. Naturally 
clergymen were the first teacher-trainers. They looked for a prece- 
dent, of course, and found it in the school of William Wykeman, who, 
in 1832, had a perfect system in which eighteen of the most advanced 
students exercised control. By 1846 the state had established training 
plans for five year apprenticeships in the Elementary School for 
bright scholars approximately thirteen years of age. In 1847 the 
proprietors of the private school established the College of Pre- 
ceptors for the training of teachers. Neither teachers nor state sup- 
ported this at first. 

The state had gained fair control by 1860 and a uniform system, 
though voluntarily supported and largely denominational, flourished 
until 1890. Syllabi and examinations were prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Education. Successful work in the Queen’s Examination 
opened the way to the training college. At the end of the two years 
another examination occurred. The Act of 1902 strengthened the 
old training colleges and opened new ones. The proposition to dis- 
continue these institutions was initiated in the 1924-25 Report of the 
Departmental Committee on the Training of Teachers for Public 
Elementary Schools. These training colleges were established, in 
that they passed this crisis. 

The following constitutes the general division of teacher train- 
ing responsibilities in practice. The Elementary School furnishes 


jobs for graduates of the Teacher Training Colleges and secondary 
schools ; the Secondary school is a source of opening for the Univer- 
sity graduates, and the university itself offers opportunities for fu- 
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ture growth through advanced study in both extra- and intra-mural 
classes. 

The type of training received by intending teachers is best il- 
lustrated by the régime of the nursery school teacher, gained by a 
brief summary of the procedure at Mather College, which is sup- 
ported by the city. Students spend three months in a babies’ or 
children’s hospital, in addition to other school activities, are exam- 
ined by a committee composed of members of the College staff and 
of the Manchester University, and are certified by Board of Educa- 
tion. As another example we may take Gypsy Hill Teachers Col- 
lege which is maintained by voluntary support, whose graduates are 
certified by the Board of Education, with diploma from college, 
which uses the Montessori method, and which requires visits to 
homes of children. At the Rachel McMillan training center all stu- 
dents do practical work in the nursery in the morning. Individual 
records of children are kept. Home visiting and participation in 
teachers’ meeting are required. Observation and assisting in the 
minor ailment and dental clinic is a definite requirement. Iw all of 
these schools the study of psychology really begins or is preceded by 
actual work with the children themselves. 

These three examples should make clear the fact that professional 
training is based on the school and that it is taken before or after 
a cultural college or university course. In the opinion of the writer 
this practical experience with broad cultural background constitutes 
the strength of English teachers. The principles involved are rooted 
deep in the life of the English. Formal education begins early in 
school life at the ages of two and three. Formal education began 
early in the life of England. Long before England was a nation 
she had a school system intended to promote “a common outlook— 
a common culture.” King Alfred had advocated these as a means 
of securing for the service of the state its best brains. True the 
ideal was lost at times and has never yet been realized, but with the 
coming of universal education in the nineteenth century England 
can lay claim to having been busy with education for a century 
through conscious practice in the art of living in the school itself— 
educating in “truth-seeking” that ends in character formation, ideal 
of service, discipline, physical fitness, culture. Says one writer, “It 
is the tradition of the schools to bring this about—respect for ideal 
of service, the youngest are bound merely to obey, but may look to 
rise through a series of honors and offices, responsibilities, privileges, 
duties, to positions of honor. He has a gift to contribute.” The 
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thought that Englishmen are first of all “gentlemen,” that they stand 
for free play of initiative and resourcefulness, that obedience pre- 
cedes ability to rule, that knowledge has intrinsic value,—these per- 
meate the life of school from earliest years through the college or 
the university. 

And so it has come about that all teachers take a measure of 
classic subjects, English Language and Literature, physical educa- 
tion, and hygiene. Practically all study “Divinity,” music, and art. 
Excursions to clinics and play centers are routine features. College 
life has its full store of the so-called extra-curricular activities. A 
definite “discipline” of learning has been worked out for the intend- 
ing teacher. He studies how a child lives and grows, as well as class 
and school management. Nevertheless, “so far as professional train- 
ing is concerned it is characteristic of England that more value is at- 
tached to personality, experience and scholarship than to training.”* 

Reference to the requirements for certification will reveal the 
fact that it is possible to teach school without professional training 
but it is not likely that such will be the case. The foundation stone 
of the Royal Society for Teachers is the Registration Council which 
enrolls only certified teachers. This voluntary concerted action on the 
part of educators themselves is one indication of high professional 
morale. 

Returning to the tradition that Englishmen are gentlemen and 
citizens, logic compels the conclusion that teachers are “gentlemen” 
and “citizens.” “A common outlook, a common culture,” said King 
Alfred in the long ago. In “National character is a house of thought 
which men have made that their minds may dwell together,” is a 
recent commentary on the forces which make a nation. The English- 
man has a genius for creating national character. He may be of 
Nordic, Mediterranean, or Alpine stock, or a combination of these; 
yet he is an Englishman, and as such is heir to those most happy prin- 
ciples of safe growth—recognition of diversity—of freedom with 
responsibility,—of evolution guided by that part of the past which is 
gor cd. 

“Kadmruxe”’—“The trumpet shall sound.” 

* Kandel, I. L. History of Secondary Education, p. 385. 


We regret to announce that Professor N. W. Walker, Editor of 
the High Scuoot JourNAL from its beginning is ill in Watts Hos- 
pital, Durham, as this issue goes to press. 
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The English Column 
Conducted by Preston C. FARRAR 




















TEACHING VERSIFICATION 

HE teaching of elementary facts about versification is required 

in many high school courses of study and recommended by 
most books on the teaching of English. Yet very few university stu- 
dents majoring in English and preparing to teach English in high 
schools seem to know anything about the subject, and the student 
who has learned to scan the verse of Shakespeare or Tennyson with 
reasonable skill is rare indeed. Most of the students attending my 
university classes tell me that they have not studied versification in 
college ; a considerable number say that they have had no instruction 
on the subject in high school ; and, judged by results, the instruction 
received by the others seems usually to have been perfunctory and 
mechanical. 

I doubt whether it would be worth while to enter here into the 
various controversial questions that have arisen in regard to the 
nature of English verse—the question of the relative importance of 
stress and time or quantity, the question of the nature of accent 
(to what extent, for instance, time enters into it), or the question 
of the merits of different systems of representing the rhythm of 
verse. Neither do I wish at this time to discuss the value of the 
study of versification or of practice in scanning, except to say that I 
feel sure that appreciation of the beauty and significance of the ele- 
ment of sound in poetry is greatly increased by a thorough under- 
standing of the technique of verse. But, assuming that the reader 
is familiar with the usual method of scanning, I wish to consider 
ways of presenting it effectively to high school children. 

The usual manner of presenting the subject, following the man- 
ner of many textbooks, is to tell the class that a line of poetry is 
divided into feet, and then to describe and name the kinds of feet 
and the different line lengths most commonly used. Such a method 
is mechanical and is likely to produce mechanical results. It ap- 
proaches the subject from the wrong end. 

A more natural and effective method, is to begin by arousing in 
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the minds of pupils a curiosity about the nature of verse. The first 
question asked of the class might well be, “What makes the difference 
between a line of verse and a line of prose?” A great variety of an- 
swers probably will be given. Without spending much time on 
these, the teacher should lead pupils to see that the essential thing 
in a line of verse is some kind of alternation of stressed and unstressed 
syllables, a more or less regular recurrence of stresses or accents. 
But what, the class should be asked, are these stresses? Are they ac- 
cents that are used in poetry and nowhere else? Are they merely 
metrical stresses like beats in music, imposed upon the words of the 
line? Or are they the prose accents of the words? The teacher will 
of course lead pupils to see from examples that the stresses are the 
natural prose accents of words. 

Then how does a poet write a line of verse? Or, rather, of what 
does the mechanical act of writing a line of verse consist? It 
consists of arranging words so that their natural prose accents will 
come in a more or less regular order, alternating in some way with 
unaccented syllables. But words often have more than one accent. 
A word of three syllables may have an accent on the first syllable 
and another on the third; a word of five syllables may have one on 
the first, one on the third, and one on the fifth. These second and 
third accents as well as the primary one may be used in verse. On 
the other hand, monosyllables do not in themselves have accent. But 
we have many of them in poetry; in fact, we often have lines com- 
posed entirely of monosyllables. What shall we say of them? Just 
as one syllable in a word takes more stress than another, so one 
monosyllable may take more stress—the natural stress of emphasis 
—than its neighbor. And the poet may make use of all of these ac- 
cents or stresses in his little game of juggling words around so that 
while they make sense their accents will come in a certain wave-like 
order or fit into a certain scheme or pattern. 

3ut what scheme or pattern? As a matter of fact, while there 
are many names and minor variations of verse, there are really only 
two ordinary and regular patterns, one in which one unstressed syl- 
lable comes between stresses, giving a regular alternation, and one 
in which two unstressed syllables come between the stresses. 

So much, for the present, about how the game of making verses 
is played. Let us see how lines should be marked to indicate the 
plan on which they are built, or the swing or movement they should 
have when they are read. Perhaps the most satisfactory method is 
to put an accent mark over each stressed syllable and a little curve, 
a breve, over each unstressed syllable. In order to do this well, 
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the pupil should read the line, or, better, several lines, aloud until 
they run with a smooth easy swing. As he does this, he should 
listen to the sound of the line and especially to the accents of the 
words. Then he should place an accent mark over each syllable that 
seems to him to receive a stress. He should not think at all of 
rhythmical patterns or schemes, and of course he should not yet have 
heard of metrical feet. After he has indicated the stressed syllables, 
he should mark the unstressed. 

Only after considerable practice of this kind should pupils be 
required or allowed to divide verses into feet. This is the least im- 
portant part of scanning. It is a purely mechanical process, which 
has nothing to do with the sound or the right reading of the line. 
It merely helps one to classify lines and to give them their traditional 
names. When this part of the work is overemphasized and especially 
when the teacher begins the subject of scansion by discussing feet 
and meters, the almost inevitable result will be that some pupils will 
wrench or force accents in order to make lines regular; that is, they 
will disregard the prose accents and will put stresses on unaccented 
syllables. Here are some specimens that have appeared repeatedly 
in the scanning done by university seniors: 

Garéth awhile lingéred; the mother’s éye. 

Set lance in rést, strike spur, suddénly move. . . 
The hard earth shake and a low thundér of arms. 
And April’s in the wést wind and daffddils. 


The important thing to do is to train pupils to listen, and to record 
accurately what they hear. To strengthen this habit of marking 
lines just as they sound and not according to some pattern, and at the 
same time to increase appreciation of the melody of verse, we should 
show our pupils how the beauty and significance of poetry are often 
heightened by metrical irregularities. 

In dividing lines into feet the purpose is to find the unit that re- 
curs most frequently. Hence in this work we should try to make 
the divisions as regular as possible. In naming meters we ought not 
to put too much emphasis on the difference between iambic and 
trochaic, for it is a difference merely of beginnings and endings. 
Add or subtract a syllable, and a verse that was called iambic be- 
comes trochaic. We have not touched the body of the line or changed 
its sound at all. The same thing is true of anapestic, dactyllic, and 
amphibrachic lines. To encourage honesty and accuracy, we ought 
to recognize both the spondee and the pyrrhic; and we ought even 
to allow our pupils to use three-syllabled feet with two stresses in 
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those rare instances where an honest marking of the line calls for 
them, though I think it quite unnecessary to teach their names. 

What is more important, of course, for both teacher and pupil 
than a knowledge of versification is the ability to read verse well 
aloud. But it does not follow that the study of versification should 
be neglected. Instead, some knowledge of it ought to help in develop- 
ing reading ability. The fact that comparatively little time can be 
given to the subject, preferably in the last two years of the high 
school course, makes all the more important the exercise of care in 
the method of presenting it. 


| The Science Column | 
| Conducted by CARLETON E. PRESTON | 
| 


THE INTEREST Factor IN TEACHING HicH ScHOOL CHEMISTRY 

















ANY years ago, in one of the writer’s classes, a hand was 

raised. Upon recognition, the student, instead of contributing 
as anticipated to the settlement of the point at issue, asked the un- 
looked-for, but entirely sincere, question, “Tell me, what are we 
studying this for, anyway ?” 

In all probability, at certain moments, many teachers, if con- 
fronted with this question, might find themselves, as did the present 
writer on that occasion, somewhat at a loss to give a really good 
reason, convincing to the pupil, for carrying on a particular piece 
of work. Very often we get into the habit of following, somewhat 
blindly, a text or manual, and have no better reason at our immedi- 
ate command than that this topic is there included. Whether or 
not it is of special fitness for the group we are teaching may not have 
occurred to us in a manner forcible enough to cause us to weigh 


its value adequately. 

Yet that evaluation should constantly be made. The question 
asked by that boy years ago is equally pertinent today. Not only 
that, but in answering it we teachers must be able to justify our se- 
lection of lesson material not so much in terms that to us seem 
sound, but in those which will convince an average pupil. If we 
would have willing codperation, even of a kind that is far short of en- 
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thusiasm, we must truly sell our wares, which also implies that we 
must select wares which are salable. 

In the lower grades of the secondary school the choice of science 
topics is usually made on an environmental basis. Such science ap- 
peals to pupils as “practical,” because they can without difficulty 
recognize its applications in their own lives and surroundings, even 
though the teacher makes little conscious exertion to bring out such 
relationships. When, however, one comes to the higher level of sec- 
ondary school science, represented by physics and chemistry, the 
usual assumption is that the rather more select and more mature 
group studying them is prepared to appreciate a science in and for 
itself, as an organized body of knowledge, apart from particular 
environmental applications. To what extent this assumption is 
safe has probably never been determined. But because a mature 
teacher has learned to find beauty in the orderly arrangement of 
science principles and phenomena, and to become enthusiastic over 
the logic of some demonstration or the accuracy of certain experi- 
mental techniques, is no sign that all boys and girls of fifteen or 
sixteen are going to exhibit the same degree of appreciation. Nor is 
it reasonable to expect pupils of that age to become conscious of all 
the outcomes which the teacher hopes to secure. Scientific method 
and scientific attitudes may in the eyes of the teacher be objectives 
of supreme importance, but the measure of value which appeals most 
strongly to pupils is the immediate utility of the information imparted. 

So much by way of preface to a discussion of high school chem- 
istry, and of the adaptation of the state-adopted text in that sub- 
ject to the schools of North Carolina. 

“High School Chemistry,” by Bruce, is a relatively simple, yet 
matter-of-fact and thoroughly scientific presentation of the necessary 
fundamentals of that science. Although it describes in detail some 
of the basic chemical industries, it lays relatively little emphasis upon 
the part chemistry plays in the home and community. Now if, as 
may be true, there is sufficient fascination in chemistry engendered 
by the color changes and other phenomena of the science itself, well 
and good; but if not, the development of this essential interest falls 
back upon the teacher. The sale must be made. Nor will the lab- 
oratory manual be of great assistance as an interest-developer, for 
though its experiments are, as they should be, largely qualitative 
rather than quantitative, and of proper degree of difficulty, yet the 
directions are formal, laying down tasks to be performed and ques- 
tions to be answered to a far greater degree than they stimulate curi- 
osity. 
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One important part of the teaching work then, must be that of 
integrating the experiments with the textbook discussion, and both 
of these in turn with the chemistry of everyday life, as this chem- 
istry is exemplified in the community. One or two illustrations of 
the need involved here will make this statement clearer : 

I well remember being required, in my own elementary study of 
this subject, to memorize the details of sulfuric acid manufacture 
and of the LeBlanc and Solvay soda processes. Somehow they 
didn’t seem interesting or important. Sulfuric acid I seldom if 
ever saw at home. Soda then meant to me little more than an ex- 
tremely distasteful remedy for upset stomach which had been forced 
upon me as a child. But I was intensely interested in how bricks 
were made, why lime bubbled and steamed when cold water was 
thrown upon it, how sulfur burned with a blue flame and a pungent 
smell, and how the mercury taken from a broken thermometer ran 
round in little elusive drops. These things were near to me; sulfuric 
acid and soda were not. Remote industrial processes, no matter 
how fundamentally important, had none of the allurement possessed 
by processes observed close at hand, such as the mixing of mortar, 
the burning of a sulfur match, or the melting of lead in a plumber’s 
kettle. 

Similarly, an experiment may mean little. I remember, in my 
laboratory work, heating copper oxide (wire form) with powdered 
charcoal in a hard glass tube, supposedly observing the metallic cop- 
per formed, writing the equation, and testing the escaping gas with 
lime water. Possibly I received an “A” on the write-up; I don’t 
know. But if anyone had asked me whether powdered copper oxide 
could have been used in place of the wire form, or whether coke 
could have replaced the charcoal, I could not have told him. And 
the real significance of the experiment as an oxidation-reduction re- 
action which represented the usual way of separating many different 
metals from their oxide ores, tons at a time in great furnaces, never 
occurred to me until years afterward. No teacher ever took the 
pains to help me carry the thought of that experiment beyond the 
bounds of the laboratory ; yet so long as it remained merely a manipu- 
lation of two substances in a glass tube, it was practically purpose- 
less. Unless the tendency is offset deliberately by the teaching, it is 
only natural that students should get to think of chemistry as some- 
thing confined to laboratory glassware and Bunsen burners. Why 
shouldn’t they ? 

One important step in the teaching of chemistry, then, is the 
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The History Column 


Conducted by A. K. Kine 











New P tans or NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


HE Executive Committee of the National Council for the So- 

I cial Studies at its Atlantic City meeting made some decisions 
which will be of interest to all social studies teachers. Mr. Edgar 
B. Wesley, President of the National Council, issued the following 
announcement summarizing the action of the Executive Committee: 


“Local organizations of social studies teachers are now authorized 
to retain 25 cents out of the $3 dues which are paid for membership 
in the National Council for the Social Studies when their member- 
ship dues are sent through their local officers to Miss Bessie Pierce, 
Sec., N. C. S. S., University of Chicago. It is hoped that a great 
number of teachers will take advantage of this offer and thus se- 
cure the Social Studies magazine and the National Council Yearbook. 

“The National Council has decided to hold a series of annual 
meetings on Friday and Saturday following Thanksgiving. The meet- 
ing this year will be held in New York City. Presumably the 1936 
meeting will be held in Chicago or some central western city. In 
the meantime, we shall continue our regular joint meetings with the 
American Historical Association and the National Education Asso- 
ciation. Local organizations everywhere are asked to designate two 
official delegates to attend the New York meeting. Prominent 
speakers are being contacted, and several divisional meetings will be 
held. A local committee in New York is now engaged in securing 
special hotel rates, and the local teachers promise us every courtesy. 
Let us do our best to give the annual meeting of the National Coun- 
cil an auspicious start. 

“Please notice the new features in the Social Studies magazine. 
The ‘Current Events in World Affairs’ is a splendid survey written 
by an expert. The new format of the magazine is attractive. It is 
now the journal of the N. C. S. S.” 


A SAMPLE UNIT For EIGHTH GRADE CIVICS 


At the Winston-Salem meeting of the Social Science teachers 
an interesting demonstration of initiating a unit was given by Miss 
Irene Jones and one of her eighth grade civics classes from the R. J. 
Reynolds High School. The unit was planned by the civics teachers 
in the R. J. Reynolds High School as a part of the state-wide pro- 
gram of curriculum revision. To give civics teachers a sample of 
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how one school has organized a unit we are presenting an outline of ; 





the Winston-Salem project below. 


INTRODUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT OF A UNIT ON FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT 
Aims: 

1. To create interest in public affairs. 

2. To equip the student with an adequate foundation for the future 

study of government by teaching terms, use of materials, etc. 

3. To lead the student to recognize the necessity of codperation, 

participation, and intelligent discrimination on the part of every 
citizen in a Democracy. 

4. To acquaint the pupil with the development of our government 

and thus teach appreciation for the contributions of the founders. 

5. To acquaint the student with the procedure involved in law- 

making and enforcement. 

6. To teach respect for law and order. 

7. To show the importance of public opinion in a democracy. 

8: To emphasize the importance of sane leadership. 

Activities: 

1. Bulletin board work—material furnished by student. 

2. Reference reading. 

3. Workbook. 

4. Dramatization of the following: 

a. Cabinet meeting 

b. Trace a bill through Congress 

c. Mock trial—court proceedings 

d. Constitutional convention 

e. Procedure of voting—display ballots 
f. Naturalization 

5. Debates. 

6. Organize class inte club for study of current events—all activ- 
ities conducted by students. This demonstrates methods used in 
selection of officials and the importance of right choices. 

Special class visits to government buildings, courts, etc. 

Floor talks: reports on biographies and personalities of present 
officials. 

9. Oral class discussions. 

0. Written report on unit, mimeographed copies for all students. 
) 





on 


1 
C 
1. Knowledge: The pupil should have acquired definite knowledge 

of the following: 

a. Form and nature of our government. 

b. Responsibilities of a citizen in a democracy. 

c. Reasonable knowledge of the Constitution, its history, con- 

struction, makers, and its significance. 
d. The work of the three branches of the federal government. 
e. Work of the president and his cabinet. 


utcomes: 
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Know names of most important government officials. 

How officials are nominated and elected. 

h. Knowledge of federal system of courts, court procedure and 
commonly used judicial terms. 

i. Pledge of allegiance to flag. 

j. Knowledge of the relation of our government to those of other 

countries. 


Skills : 


a 


nN 


a. Vocabulary which will make future study intelligible. 
b. Ability to use references and evaluate information. 
c. Develop ability to read newspapers more intelligently. 
Develop ability to select most valuable information. 
d. Develop the ability to visualize a situation such as a cabinet 


meeting, court trials, congress, etc. 
3. Attitudes: 


a. Respect for the rights of all citizens. 
b. Appreciation for contributions made by government. 
c. True respect, loyalty, and patriotism without overdue emphasis 
on nationalism. 
d. Cooperation is essential. 
e. Recognize that government is necessary, therefore every man 
should have respect for it and the officers who try to enforce it. 
Materials Used: 
1. Workbook 
Clippings and pictures 
Reference books 
Text books 
Constitution 
Sample ballots 
Bulletin board displays 
Charts, graphs, etc. 
Mimeographed units of work 
10. Original documents 
11. Biographies 
12. Newspapers 
13. Pamphlets 
14. Magazines 
15. Dramatizations 
16. Government scrapbooks (Made by members of the class. Mate- 
rials have been collected since Congress and the General Assem- 
bly convened). 
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Procedure for Initiation of the Unit: 
1. Connect political professions with the “World of Work.” 
2. Lead students to state some things they would like to learn, 
people whom they would like to see, etc. 
3. Test the class orally to ascertain the knowledge of the class con- 
cerning the government. 
4. List most necessary terms and make first assignment. 
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Attempt to stimulate the desire to seek information by using the 
following questions and exercises: 


a. 
b. 
e. 


d. 


p. 


Is a government position a profession? 

How many government employees are there? 

Where do these people go to practice their work? 

Who selects these people? 

What would you like to know about Washington, about the 
government ? 

Why do we need government? What is the purpose of gov- 
ernment ? 

What kinds of government have you heard about and read 
about ? 

What kind of government have we? 

What are the three branches of the government? 

Of what is Congress composed? 

Who is president of the Senate? 
Who is Speaker of the House? 

Who is Chief Justice of Supreme Court? 

The president has a special group of assistants. What are 
they called? 

What is the supreme law of the United States? (Lead the 
students to make these suggestions, if they do not, then ask 
them). 

Would you like to pretend you were members of the presi- 
dent’s cabinet and have a meeting of the cabinet with Wallace 
acting the part of Roosevelt? 

Would you like to try Mr. X for laziness with Billy Glenn 
as Judge, Tom Creighton prosecuting attorney and Jim Hooch 
chief witness? 

Would you like to pretend that you are famous men of the 
Colonies, meeting with George Washington to make the 
Constitution ? 

Would you like to turn the room into a voting precinct and 
all pretend that we are 21 years of age and that we have come 
to vote? 

List these terms on the board: Constitution, Legisiative, 
Executive, Judicial, Senate, House of Representatives, De- 
mocracy, Congress, Chief Executive, Chief Justice, Cabinet, 
Government. 

Make Assignment. 
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BOOK NOTES AND REVIEWS 


Biromguist, H. L. Ferns of North Carolina. Duke University Press, 
Durham, N. C. 1934. 127 pp. $2.00. 


Professor Blomquist has done two things in this book: he has made an im- 
portant contribution to the knowledge of the flora of the state and has furnished 
students and fern lovers with an excellent guidebook. The seventy-six line 
illustrations of ferns and fern allies, carefully chosen and drawn to bring out 
key characteristics, include pictures of practically all species known to occur 
regularly within our borders. The keys themselves are simply constructed and 
easily followed. Habitats are described, and mention is made of the counties 
in which each species has been collected, or, in a few rare cases, reported. 
Such a listing should serve as a stimulus to collectors to increase the number 
of such reports, and thus to establish more definitely even that the author’s 
painstaking work has already done, the local areas of distribution of particular 
species. 

An introduction by Donald C. Peattie tells of the life history of ferns and 
their place in the plant kingdom, going on to a graceful description of their 
charms as ornamental plants, and of the positions ferns have occupied in the 
folklore of various peoples. 

The book is worthy of a place upon the shelf of popular nature guides in 
every high school library of the state-——C. E. P. 


Edited by Entra E. Ware. The Study of International Relations in 
the United States. Columbia University Press, New York. 1934. 
xviii and 503 pp. Price, $3.50. 


This book presents an abundance of evidence to the affirmative that Ameri- 
cans are interested in foreign affairs. It shows how great an effort is being 
made in this country to school people in world citizenship and to bring intel- 
ligence to bear upon the major problems of nations with a view to sane, profit- 
able, and peaceful relations among them. It is a valuable guidebook to agencies 
at work to this end and an excellent reference for any student of world affairs. 


CHURCHMAN, ATWOOD AND Racine. A First Book in French. The 
Macmillan Co., New York, 1935. $1.76. 


This book “aims to teach the pupil to understand French when he sees it 
or hears it.” It is based on an inductive approach. The authors state that they 
have a book which is so arranged that whether one believes in the reading 
objective or the oral approach he will find here all the necessary material. 

There is indeed enough material—511 pages of text. This includes read- 
ing as well as grammar. 

The material is built around sound pedagogical principles, with a goodly 
amount of repetition. 

It seems from a none too careful analysis that there is far more material 
than could possibly be covered in the time at command. 
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BLanckE, W. W. General Principles of Language. D. C. Heath 
& Co. 1935. Pp. 459. $1.60. 


This is an exceedingly interesting book for general language study. The 
pupil gets in it a general survey of the origin and development of human 
speech as well as introductory lessons in Latin, French, Spanish, Italian and 
German. 

The material is presented in a very interesting, clear-cut, understandable 
manner. 


Betu HuGuson anp Opa Gostick. /n Foreign Lands, An Explora- 
tory Language Course. D. C. Heath & Co. 1934. Pp. 378. $1.24. 


As the title indicates, the pupil is taken on a tour through foreign lands. 
This book, as the one mentioned above, gives introductory lessons in Latin, 
French, Spanish and German. Here the culture and civilization of the coun- 
try whose language is being studied is especially stressed, whereas Blancké 
stresses more the linguistic material. Both are good general language books. 


WALDEMAR Bonsets. Mario und die Tiere. Edited by WILLIAM 
DIAMOND AND FRANK H. Rertnscu. Henry Holt & Co. 1935. 


This is one of the most delightful stories that has come to the reviewer’s 
desk for some time. The German is not too difficult for second-year high 
school reading. Boys and girls will be charmed with the adventures of Mario. 

There are the usual exercises and questions appended. 


EDGERTON AND CARPENTER. First Course in The New Mathematics. 
Allyn & Bacon. Pp. XI, 448. 1934. Price, 75 cents. 


Same authors and publishers as above. Second Course in The New 
Mathematics. Pp. TX, 394. 1934. Price, 90 cents. 


These books are revisions of older books by the same names, authors and 
publishers. So many changes have been made and new features introduced 
that they might be considered as not revised but new books. 

The authors have done much to humanize the material included in the 
books and to increase effort on the part of the pupil by suggesting a plan 
for each pupil to keep a self improvement record. A large number of excel- 
lent tests are included. Headlines and captions are expressed in “catchy” 
phrases and the pictures and other interest impelling devices are good. 

There are two carefully prepared work books to be used with these texts. 
They are supposed to require little or no guidance of the pupil by the teacher. 
They will furnish the additional material desirable in caring for remedial cases. 
They contain exploratory tests as well as achievement tests. These work books 
should be an aid in meeting the problem of individual differences in the class. 

These books in the hands of a good teacher will surely result in good mathe- 
matics work in grades seven and eight. 
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ExvizaBetH B. Cowtey. Solid Geometry. Silver, Burdett & Co. 
1934. Pp. LX, 230. Price, $1.28. 


This book with its companion text Plane Geometry by the same author and 
publishers constitute a set of high school geometries. Some time ago the lat- 
ter text was reviewed in these columns. The text on Solid Geometry is built 
on the same fundamental principles as was the plane geometry. The author 
has taken great care to show the relation of solid geometry to other school 
subjects and to the problems of life. There are several well chosen pictures 
which serve to make this connection graphic. There are numerous objective 
tests that are good. The summaries and reviews are good. These features to- 
gether with others not here mentioned make this a most excellent text in solid 
geometry. 


SHUSTER AND Beprorp. Field Work in Mathematics. American 
Book Co. 1933. Pp. VII, 168. Price $1.20. 


This book is unique in the field of secondary school mathematics. An effort 
has been made by the authors to put certain phases of high school mathematics 
on a laboratory basis, to make the subject real to the pupil by having him make 
certain simple measuring instruments and through the use of these and com- 
mercially made instruments to take his own measurements and solve problems 
of his own making. 

The book contains seventeen chapters with headings as follows: The Use 
of Instruments in Mathematics, Early Instruments, Scale Drawings, Approx- 
imate Data and Standard Numbers, The Slide Rule, Linear Measurement, The 
Angle Mirror, The Hypsometer and The Clinometer, Scouting, The Plane 
Table, The Vernier, The Sextant, Determination of a Meridian, The Transit, 
Methods of Finding Areas, Appendix, Review Tests. 

Cuts of the instruments to be used are given so that the pupil may make 
some of the simpler ones. Directions for the use of the various instruments 
used in mathematics are clearly given. Many interesting problems are present. 
The editor of the book believes that a knowledge by the teacher of the material 
contained in this book might help to solve the problem of “What mathematics 
shall we teach to slow moving pupils?”—H. F. M. 


Hacar, WItson, AND Hutcuinson. The English of Business, Parts 
I and II. Gregg Publishing Company. $1.00. 


By the same authors. English of Business Work Book. Gregg Pub- 
lishing Co. $.40. 


These are practical books written for commercial schools. The first con- 
tains a review of English grammar, a section on vocabulary, a brief treatment 
of the principles of effective writing, a briefer treatment of oral English, and 
a full presentation of rules for punctuation. The section on grammar review 
contains only such matters as are essential for the elimination of grammatical 
errors. For that limited purpose the treatment of most of the material is quite 
satisfactory. The brevity of this treatment, however, has led to some inac- 
curacies and some regrettable omissions. For instance, in this section there is 
no statement of the nature and use of participles, a clear understanding of 
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which is so essential to any intelligent handling of the so-called dangling 
participle, one of the most frequent errors in pupils’ compositions. But this 
understanding seems to be assumed in the comments on dangling participles in 
the section on principles of effective writing. In the case of the gerund the 
same omission is evident. Here also the pupil will be misled by the statement 
that “whenever a gerund is used without being properly placed in reference to 
the word it modifies, it is called a dangling gerund.” The gerund, of course, 
does not modify. 

The treatment of shall and will, like that in nearly all elementary grammars, 
is inaccurate and misleading because there is no mention of the very common 
use of will in the first person to express intention, and because the unqualified 
statement that shall in the second and third persons expresses determination 
is likely to give an entirely wrong impression. 

An error on page 62—the interchange of two of the principal parts of the 
verb Jie—should be corrected. 

The section on vocabulary gives much useful comment on words that are 
confused or otherwise misused. Its value is lessened, however, by some too 
finely drawn distinctions and by hypercritical objections to some perfectly good 
English idioms like «very once in a while, every now and then, or worst kind. 

The treatment Jt punctuation is full and detailed, as it ought to be in a 
book of this kind. It would be improved by a more logical grouping of rules 
under a few generzl principles. 

The Work Bco!: which accompanies the text contains many good drill 
exercises. Some c‘ the examples, however, are quite useless; for they illus- 
trate errors that no sane person would commit.—P. C. F. 


FINDLAY AND FinpLaAy. Keys and Cues. Gregg Publishing Co. 


It is is difficult to know what to say about this book. It is a collection of 
thirty short plays “designed to dramatize business attitudes, customs, practices, 
and contacts,” in order to develop desirable business attitudes in high school 
pupils. The purpose is clearly an admirable one. Whether the plays will 
accomplish that purpose is a somewhat puzzling question. 

Each play has evidently been manufactured to order, to accomplish a 
definitely expressed business moral purpose. Consequently the plays seem to 
have little resemblance to either literature or life. They do not have the air 
of reality and consequently lack the interest that plays about believable people 
and incidents have for us. They seem not unlike dramatizations, with a more 
modern and more specialized setting, of the old tales of Horatio Alger, which 
children of fifty years ago read with approval while they were young and 
docile but cast aside with scorn when they were a little older. Following the 
analogy, I am inclined to think that these plays might appeal to pupils of 
junior high school age, but that they might be treated with scant respect by 
many pupils in the upper years of the senior high school. But the only way 
to test the effect of the plays on children would be to have them read them or 
see them played. A kind of book that, to this reviewer, would seem far more 
valuable would be collection of actual letters from employers telling why in 
individual instances they employed or promoted or dismissed individual clerical 
employers. If business men can be induced to write such letters, they will 
render a very real service to education and to themselves—P. C. F. 
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A FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL PROPOSED 


HE Extension Division of the University of North Carolina 
''. considering sponsoring a French Summer School. If the 
French teachers of this region are sufficiently interested in the pro- 
posal and there is a demand great enough to warrant its installation 
it may be possible to start it for the coming summer. It seems that 
there should be a large enough response to permit fulfilling the pro- 
jected plan. There are such schools in the north, the middle west 
and the far west. Such a school in our own locality, with an oppor- 
tunity to speak French and study under a native teacher for six 
weeks, at a cost that will not be prohibitive should be a welcome in- 
stitution. 

For further information, which of necessity must be meagre for 
the present, anyone interested may address Mr. Russell M. Grumman, 
Director of the Extension Division, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 

If the immediate response is sufficient further plans will be an- 
nounced as soon as possible. 





NORTH CAROLINA’S CURRICULUM PROGRAM 
(Continued from Page 157) 


point and in these fields much still needs to be done and the course 
of study therefore, both in content and organization must be very 
tentative and incomplete. 

With all sincerity and with all earnestness it should be said that 
the course of study growing out of the present curriculum program 
is to be but the beginning of a continuous and constant study of the 
problems of education. It is the purpose of the State Department 
of Public Instruction to provide the administrative machinery by 
which this continued study may be effectively and intelligently pro- 
moted and carried on. Toward that end, it is not too much to be- 
lieve that all the intellectual, spiritual and economic resources of the 
State may be utilized. Through this experience and these pooled 
resources should come a program of education in North Carolina, 
in keeping with her highest and noblest tradition, and one that would 
meet the needs in the changing world, of which she is a part. 
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THE SCIENCE COLUMN 
(Continued from Page 170) 
relating of the science to the world’s work. In so doing, two gains 
are made; one, interest is aroused, two, a proper relationship is es- 
tablished. 

A second device of twofold value is that of using the historical 
or biographical approach. Young people generally like to know 
how things were first found out. Furthermore, the stories of chem- 
ical discovery are tales of human beings, who have often had to 
struggle in the face of difficulties—of popular incredulity, of ridicule, 
and even, at times, of persecution—in the process of establishing 
an ever-widening body of truth. Such stories make interesting read- 
ing. But, in addition, a study of the lives of great scientists brings 
out clearly some of the best examples available of truly scientific 
attitudes and of the use of scientific methods in approaching prob- 
lems. It is the belief of the writer that less use has been made of 
such biographical study than might be made to advantage. 

As to what is applied and “practical” in chemistry, there seems 
to be a notion in the minds of some persons academically inclined that 
the introduction of such material necessarily means a rule-of-thumb 
type of course in which science fundamentals are slighted. Nothing 
of the sort need be true if emphasis is rightly distributed. On the 
contrary, with the interest of students heightened by use of these mo- 
tivating devices, the opportunity for laying a sound foundation of 
chemical theory should be greater rather than less. It must be re- 
membered, however, that college entrance and further chemical study 
are goals for only a small minority. Yet chemistry has significance 
in the lives of all of us. It is only fair that those who are not going 
further in formal study should be given a vision of that significance. 
If, in addition, a desire to read further along chemical lines inde- 
pendently can be awakened, so much the better. 


HOTEL SAVANNAH 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA*® 
SENIOR 


Starred by State Department of Education in the 
N. C. E. A. catalog. 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR 


Approved by the State Department in the N. C. E. 
A. catalog and in special letters from the Division 
of School Libraries to superintendents. 


Special Discounts to Schools 


For further information address 
CHESTER C. HAworTH 
State Sales Manager 
Box 1402, High Point, N. C. 























COLLETTE 


Highroad to English Literature 


A rich new survey course in English Literature from 
earliest English to the present day. Some of the out- 
standing features are accounts of the historical and 
social background of each period, stimulating discus- 
sions of literature, suggested readings, literary maps, 
topics for oral and written reports, and an up-to-date 
bibliography. For the high-school student. Price $1.60, 
subject to the usual discount. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


70 Fifth Ave., New York 
Represented by P. E. Seagle, Box 311, Raleigh, N. C. 
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, A REPORT F ROM WASHINGTON 


The U. S. Office of Education 


TABLE NO. 2. DISTRIBUTION OF THE SIX | 
il ENCYCLOPEDIAS MOST COMMONLY FOUND 
il IN THE VARIOUS TYPES OF SCHOOLS 





















































TYPES OF NUMBER OF SCHOOLS WITH 
SCHOOLS NO.t N02 40.3 no wOS Sore 
1 2 3 4A 5 6 
IARY SCHOOLS 
TEACHER 17 1 14 25 
| 2 TEACHER____| 2 7 2 12 1 27 
| 5-10 TEACHER 5 5 16 4 23 
W-32 TEACHER 8 4 10 ’ 14 
NO ELEMENTARY 
GRADES IN 
| SAME BUlLOING__| $ 3 " 10 1s 13 
| ELEMENTARY 
i GRADES IN 
SAME BUILOING.| 24 20 23 56 37 67 
ALL SCHOOLS 3! 60 46 "8 63 169 | 


The WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 
found most frequently in Schools Investigated 


f HIGH SCHOOLS ’ | 
| 
| 
Repr Lest. f United States Office of Ed: i Washi D.C. 
| THE above table presents information secured during a survey conducted by 
the United States Office of Education, the findings of which were compiled 
in book form under the title “A Study of Rural School Library Practices and 
Services.” The scope of this survey is indicated by the following quotation from 
the introduction written by William J. Cooper, United States Commissioner of 
Education: 
“Approximately nine months were spent in travel during the school 
| years, 1931-32 and 1932-33; about 26,000 miles were covered by bus | 
and railroad. The total number of states visited was 42; county library Hil 
i service to schools was studied in 55 counties located in 24 different | 
| states. Much valuable information was gathered through interviews with 
i state and local librarians and educationists, and data were secured from 
il visits to 364 rural schools of all types.” 
Note that schools investigated were using more sets of THE WORLD BOOK 
| ENCYCLOPEDIA than of any other. 


THE NEW EDITION 
| available at amazingly LOW PRICE if you act AT ONCE! 

Purchase of materials for this edition, just off the presses, was made before 
i) the higher prices specified under the NRA Codes went into effect. By acting 
i NOW, you buy at the LOW price level of 1933. Own this LATEST, NEWEST, 
|} MOST UP-TO-DATE Encyclopedia in its field. But you must act AT ONCE 
to take advantage of prices which may never be obtainable again. 


MAIL Coupon for Money-Saving Facts il 
| For school use, and as a teaching aid in preparing lesson assignments, The | 
) WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA is incomparable . . . supreme in its field. 


] 
| Providing the essential facts of new developments in every field of human knowl- | 
| edge, you must examine this New WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA to appre jij 
ciate its many outstanding features. Send the coupon now, TODAY for the | 
i money-saving facts. il 
| The New Edition I 
THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA _| 


W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY ' 

| Dept. HSJ, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. i 
i Please send me, without obligation, complete information on how I can buy i 
the New Edition of THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA. 7 

} 
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Classroom and auditorium furniture by the 
Peabody Seating Company e Lockers, files, 
locker-robes, gymnasium and playground 
apparatus by Fred Medart Manufacturing 
Company e Office furniture by The Sikes 
Company e Folding chairs by Clarin e Chem- 
istry furniture by Kewaunee e Equipment 
of many other nationally known and rep- 
utable manufacturers supplied by us e 
Modern streamline designs in classroom 
furniture. 


THE FLOWERS SEATING COMPANY 
HICKORY, N. C. 











Positions always open for Teachers 


The opening of schools does not close the door of opportunity to 
teachers. Probably no school day passes without the need developing 
for a new teacher in some school or college. 

All available teachers should find it profitable to keep in touch with 
schools over a wide area in order to assure themselves of immediate 
information about all openings that develop. This can best be done 
through a well established teachers’ agency. 

The Southern Teachers’ Agency has been in continuous operation 
for thirty-four years. It covers all southern states and most states 
bordering the South. It is a charter member of the National Asso- 
ciation of Teachers’ Agencies. Four closely co-operating offices are 
operated under one general management. 

All teachers who are available now or who will be available 


Christmas or at any time during the year are cordially invited to write 


for details. 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Columbia, S. C. Richmond, Va. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


COLLEGE AND SPECIALIST BUREAU 


Memphis, Tenn. 
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LIVELY SPIRITED 


IN THE ANIMATED TEMPO OF YOUNG 
PEOPLE’S LIVES AND ACTIVITIES 


HIGH SCHOOL 
ENGLISH 


CANBY +» OPDYCKE + GILLUM + CARTER 


THIS NEW SERIES now offers a_ perfectly 
articulated course for the full four years of high 
school study. In general purpose, outline, plan, and 
in essential aims, the four books are alike. Con- 
nected, continuous study may be made from year to 
year. The books for the upper years, newly pub- 
lished, develop into fuller expression the subjects 


begun in the early years. 


FOUR BOOKS: Uniform in quality .. . in 


purpose ... in style ... in authorship 


BOOK ONE + BOOK TWO - BOOK THREE + BOOK FOUR 


For further information, please write to 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 








